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A PSYCHOLOGIST LOOKS AT THE MONARCHY 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


E are all agreed that the British monarchy is 

a wondrous phenomenon, a two-fold marvel. 
There is first the unbroken continuity for a thousand 
years, and secondly the completeness with which 
the world acknowledges its commanding interest 
and significance. During the past half-century its 
primacy has been taken for granted, largely no 


doubt by reason of the immense prestige attaching 
to Victoria’s reign of sixty-four years and of her 


dominance among the reigning houses. And then 
there is the steady good fortune enjoyed by the 
Family under the old Queen’s successors. The 
stability of Great Britain has never been more 
strikingly displayed than through the unexampled 
revolutions of our epoch. 

It cannot be easy for the younger people to realize 
the extent of the European overturn since 1900. 
After Waterloo all the lesser thrones were shaky, 
the German royalties being quaintly successful in 
planting out their princes. But no one of the greater 
monarchs, with the exception of Austria, had any 
reason to fear the extinction of his line. Until 1914 
Europe was a continent of kings and emperors. 
France and Switzerland were the only established 
republics. Portugal was a dubious newcomer. 
Four years of war and revolution transformed the 
map. By 1919 the great thrones were all gone, 
and (this fact is important) in no instance was there 
a republican set-up ready to take over. The Dictator 
was to reappear. East and West alike, he was of 
humble birth and was able to do what he chose with 
the sovereign. Royalties had to join the émigrés. 
The democratic thrones of the North, however, 
remained untouched, and of course there was never 
a tremor in the vicinity of the British Crown. Singly 
and collectively its subjects had no fear of change. 


Even to hint at the possibility of danger would have 
been impiety. 

We cannot overestimate the circumstance that 
the British Crown is outside the scope of political 
controversy. Thirty years ago when George V 
welcomed the first Labour Cabinet the world was 
astonished that a Socialist administration could be 
quickly fitted into the national scheme. This singular 
flexibility rouses little speculation among ourselves, 
and it appears to have a sedative effect upon our 
political philosophers. Compared with their fellows 
in Victorian times they are not today much inter- 
ested in theories of kingship and its responsibilities, 
since the monarch’s functions have become, in 
practice, so closely defined. 

But, as we should expect, the problem itself 
continues to perplex the foreign observer, and it 
provides teachers of political science in the Dominions 
with attractive material for discussion. Hence we 
may look upon it as natural enough that, in this 
Coronation year, a modest book dealing with The 
Mystique of Modern Monarchy (Watts; 8s. 6d.) 
should come from a Canadian, Professor Percy 
Black. It is a lucid and sensible discussion, and the 
author, writing at a time of special sensitiveness in 
regard to his theme, has been successful in avoiding 
the obvious pitfalls. 

Not the least valuable part of his service is to give 
a concise critical exposition of all the most impor- 
tant theories that have been advanced to explain 
the psychological appeal of kingship. Professor 
Black finds them unsatisfactory. He makes a new 
attempt to account for the paradox of affection for 
a person who is a stranger, and also the feeling of 
participation and part ownership which is at the 
root of monarchical sentiment. Written in a 
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straightforward style, free of technical jargon, the 
book is of special interest to Rationalists since it 
raises the question whether the irrationality of 
kingship should be accepted by them as a definite 
element in the social structure. He dissents from 
those who, seeing “no harm in it,” justify deliberate 
indulgence in a “myth.” 

Mr Black is not at all casual. On the contrary, 
he takes things in orderly sequence, inquiring into 
the roots of loyalty, the divinity that doth hedge a 
king, the strange power of heredity in the throne, 
the nature of the popular sentiment aroused every- 
where by the person of the monarch, and other 
things that are probably more familiar, more 
unmistakable, in Britain today than anywhere else 
in the world. He quotes Machiavelli as saying 
that all subjects are awed by an hereditary prince; 
and indeed it is hard to imagine the British people 
for all their alleged indifference to history, offering 
spontaneous and affectionate loyalty to a king or 
queen who was without the aura of long descent. 
The Throne is their one undeniable symbol of 
unity and integral national vitality. An American 
visitor at the time of the 1937 Coronation put it ina 
nutshell: “The religion of the English is the Royal 
Family,” while a Yorkshire woman in the midst of 
those revels announced another truth: “Do you know 
why we are doing this? We are doing it because we 
haven't got a Hitler; we've got a King who lets us 
do just what we like!” 

As a Canadian, Prof. Black is obliged to give 
particular attention to the greatest of all questions 
involved in the British monarchy—-namely, the royal 
headship of the Commonwealth. The theory here 
is all-familiar; it is constantly being repeated, and 
by the Prime Minister, with a religious fervour. Sir 
Winston said last year: “The Crown has become 
the mysterious link, indeed I may say the magic 
link, which unites our loosely bound but strongly 
interwoven Commonwealth of Nations, States, and 
races.” That is true. I do not see how the point 
can be disputed; nor is there any possibility of 
doubting the reality, the overwhelming fervour 
of the welcome, that awaits the King or Queen in 
Canada or Australia. 

Prof. Black, however, and of necessity, carries 
the matter further and asks what this magic link 
would mean, and how far it would avail, in the event 
of a grave dispute between a Dominion and the 
Mother Country, and especially if the disagreement 
were to imperil membership of the Common- 
wealth. The answer to this question cannot be in 
doubt—-for instance, if ever the decisive question 
were to arise with the Union of South Africa. In 
all public affairs the decisions of moment are 
political, racial, economic. The ties of tradition and 
sentiment are automatically snapped. 
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Prof. Black says, quite truly, that the British 
nation is not in need of any pressure towards a full 
avowal of its devotion to kingship. The un- 
bounded publicity of a coronation, that is to say, 
can hardly be excessive, for the public attitude 
is insatiable, while as for the young women and 
their mothers the appeal of a young queen is 
irresistible, overwhelming. Nevertheless Prof. Black 
remarks on another page that ‘the mystique of 
monarchy turns out to be devoid of magic and 
bereft of mystery.” The mystery, to be sure, has 
gone. How could it survive amid present-day 
conditions? But what magic should we look for 
more potent than the force we see everywhere 
today? And, moreover, what more astonishing 
evidence could there be of mankind's living interest 
in our country and its ways than the absorption of 
the whole world in the ceremony and spectacle of 
this summer? What, by comparison, does the 
global multitude care about any other land? 

Modern monarchy must, as Prof. Black reminds 
us, uphold the accepted national ideals if it is to 
remain successful—and the family first of all. Queen 
Elizabeth follows two Georges in respect of this 
basic requirement; and the fact is all the more 
suggestive in view of the progressive loosening of 
the marriage structure that is now, by all classes, 
regarded as unavoidable. But in this connection 
the author ventures upon one statement that seems 
to me obviously mistaken: ““When Edward VIII 
decided to act like any ordinary man in love, he 
was shown the way out!” 

Our author is satisfied that the relation between 
Crown and People must be in the fullest sense 
mutual—*‘reciprocal complementarity” is his cum- 
brous phrase. And he wonders, naturally, what 
would be likely to happen if British royalty were to 
follow the Scandinavian lead in arriving at a com- 
pletely democratic royal house: a process so 
strikingly illustrated by the recent marriage in Oslo. 
What, in a word, would the British people have to say 
about “the king on a bicycle’? For, after all, the 
monarchy is a permanent and most powerful 
affirmation of inequality. And here is a guiding 
fact of the Commonwealth: Australia does not like 
titles; Canada has renvunced them; we in Britain 
are adding to them with a profusion that would have 
shocked the Victorians. 
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FLEAS AD INFINITUM 


By ROYSTON PIKE 


LTHOUGH it is quite a time since I last saw a 

flea, and a much longer time since I sat in the 
trenches doing what the monkeys seem to be so 
fond of doing at the Zoo, I retain a tender recollec- 
tion of these former all-too-close companions. Not 
so tender, however, that I have felt the slightest 
itch or inclination to revive it. 

Recently, however, I have been reading a book 
which has revived my long-sleeping interest, and 
has indeed told me far more than I ever knew, or 
suspected other people knew, about fleas and lice 
and other unpleasant but decidedly surprising 
members of the animal creation. 

Fleas, Flukes and Cuckoos' lives up to its author's 
definition of a really good natural history book— 
one that has increased our knowledge of a familiar 
and well-loved subject; and though the second 
adjective may not seem altogether happy, we should 
realize that this is indeed a labour of love carried 
out by enthusiastic pioneers in a practically virgin 
field of scientific research. Miss Miriam Rothschild 
comes of a family which is as distinguished in 
zoology as it has been in international finance; she 
is described as probably the world’s greatest au- 
thority on bird-fleas, while her co-author, Theresa 
Clay, is likewise a trained zoologist and an authority 
of equal status on bird-lice. 

Primarily the book is a study of bird parasites, 
but it contains a vast amount of information about 
the birds who act as their hosts and a great variety 
of associated zoological phenomena. It is not a 
book for the squeamish, and the good writing and 
the occasional lively style seem to give an added 
touch of grimness to what most people must con- 
sider a decidedly nasty subject. Not everyone will 
like to be told of “the bed bug which hides in cracks 
and crevices, and at night steals out to suck blood 
surreptitiously from a sleeping beauty’s breast,”’ or 
be able to share the “feeling of macabre amusement” 
that is aroused by “‘the thought of a tapeworm as 
long as a cricket pitch living secretly in the stomach 
of a film star.” However, we are assured, “soon 
interest leads to familiarity, and familiarity breeds 
love. Many helminthologists find the diffuse kidneys 
of intestinal worms not only profoundly interesting 
but objects of considerable beauty.” 


But this, it is admitted, “‘like the esthetic pleasure 


'Fleas, Flukes and Cuckoos: A Study of Bird Parasites, 
by Miriam Rothschild and Theresa Clay. (Collins; 
New Naturalist Series.) 304 pp., including 22 pp. 
Indexes; 40 Plates; 21s. 


derived from pictures painted by Picasso, although 
real enough, is an acquired taste.” 

Doubtless Miriam Rothschild is right when she 
says it is because bird-fleas and feather-lice do not 
sing and fly about flashing brilliantly coloured wings 
in the sunshine that their collectors are to be counted 
on the fingers of one hand, as compared with the 
thousands of bird and butterfly enthusiasts. There’s 
no gainsaying that in the minds of most people, 
fleas and lice have “loathsome associations of dirt, 
disease, and furtive scratchings.” 

Concentrating our attention on the flea, it is as 
true today as it was when Robert Hooke made the 
remark three hundred years ago, that although this 
“small, brown, skipping animal” is almost univer- 
sally known, “‘very few are acquainted with its real 
Shape and Figure, with the Structure, Strength, 
Beauty of its Limbs and Parts, or with the Manner 
of its Generation and Increase.” 

Now our ignorance is lightened, and what Miriam 
Rothschild has to tell us is surprising, startling, 
perhaps shocking. Here we have a creature that 
wears its skeleton on its outside, breathes through 
holes in its sides, has legs so long and powerful 
that it can jump thirty times its own length and 
think nothing of it, and is flattened from side to 
side, since it has to spend so much of its time in fur. 

“Only a very fat man who has once been thin 
can appreciate the advantage of not having to turn 
sideways to get through a gap, especially if he 
happens to be in a hurry.’ And fleas usually are 
in a hurry. Indeed, they are much more lively 
insects than feather-lice, which, incidentally, are 
flattened from above downwards, as it would be 
decidedly dangerous for them to show their heads 
above the feathers among and on which they live. 

Another striking difference between feather-lice 
and fleas is that the former bite and chew, whereas 
fleas do not because they cannot; they drink— 
blood, preferably warm. Unless and until the female 
flea has been warmed up by a bloody drinking-bout 
she cannot lay fertile eggs. But there is no necessity 
for her to hurry and worry. After the copulation— 
which may last for twenty-five minutes or longer— 
she may wait up to two months for the meal which 
will at length release her egg-laying powers; in the 
meantime she stores the sperm that she has received 
in an internal organ of peculiar design and con- 
Struction, somewhat resembling a_ barrel-shaped 
flask with a thick neck. So distinctive is this organ 
that it affords the simplest character for distin- 
guishing between the females of the different species. 
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The male genitalia are even more extraordinary. 
But what says the poet? 


And here’s the happy bounding flea— 
You can’t tell the he from she. 

The sexes look alike, you see; 

But she can tell, and so can he. 


You bet they can—and so can we! Roland Young 
is wide of the mark here. Even without the aid of a 
hand lens, says Miriam Rothschild, it is quite easy 
to tell the sexes apart, and the external sexual organs 
have been so closely studied that they constitute 
the primary means of identification of different 
species. 

“These organs in the male,” she goes on, “are 
fantastically complicated, and the intromittent organ 
is the most complex genital apparatus to be found 
in any insect. The more one considers it, the more 
difficult it is to understand how such a structure can 
have been evolved either by a series of mutations 
or by natural selection, or by means of both. We 
have tried to understand the way in which this 
apparatus worked from studying permanent prepara- 
tions of copulating martin fleas, and we have 
puzzled over the slides for hours. An American 
morphologist attempted the same study with another 
species of bird-flea. He concluded his description 
with a sentence which exactly expresses our views. 
‘Truly,’ he wrote, ‘the thing does not make sense.’ ” 

I cannot help wondering what Archdeacon 


William Paley would have made of this, he who | 


wrote his Natural Theology to prove and show that 
the world was made with a Benevolent Design. In 
lyrical phrases he pictures the air, the earth, the 
water, teeming with delighted existence. “Swarms 
of newborn flies trying their pinions in the air... 
a bee among the flowers, so busy and so pleased 
. . . plants covered with aphides greedily sucking 
their juices . . . it cannot be doubted but that this 
is a state of gratification; what else should fix them 
so close to the operation and so long? . . . Other 
species running about the ground with an alacrity 
in their motions which carries with it every mark 
of pleasure. . . . Young shrimps bounding out of 
the water . . . so bappy that they know not what to 
do with themselves.’ And he concludes this 
rhapsodic passage with the remark: “What a sum, 
collectively, of gratification and pleasure have we 
before our view!” 

No doubt the worthy Archdeacon’s “‘argument 
from Design’ went down very well in the eighteenth 
century; not so much was known about Nature as 
is known now. Bees and butterflies and young 
shrimps belong to the world of puppies and kittens 
and the rest of the natural history of the nursery. 

But what would Dr Paley have made of some of 
the facts given in Miriam Rothschild’s book? 
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Would he have been so ready with his optimistic 
gush and guff if he had known of such creatures as 
the leeches that suck the blood of their bird host 
and, since their saliva is poisonous, may ultimately 
kill it? Or the herring-gull fluke that infests the 
common periwinkle and castrates it by devouring its 
sex organs? Or the male roundworm that is 
parasitic in the urinary bladder of rats and lives a 
life of ease inside the vagina of the female of its 
own species? Or those hermaphroditic flatworms 
which do not have to worry about their partner's 
sex but copulate with the first which comes, “in the 
heaving darkness of the bird's intestines”? 

Then, so true is Dean Swift's assertion that “a 
flea Has smaller fleas that on him prey; And these 
have smaller still to bite °em; And so proceed ad 
infinitum,” there are the plague bacilli that thrive 
in the gut of the flea that carries and transmits them, 
often proving fatal in the process. And Addison 
might have had mites in mind when he declared 
that “a very ordinary microscope shows us that a 
Louse is itself a very lousy Creature.” 

Confronted by such evidences of inventive 
capacity, the complicated ramifications of many a 
horrid partnership of host and parasite, Paley might 
well have faltered in his easy optimism. 

But a blind eye is at least as useful to the religious 
apologist as it ever was to Nelson, and we are told 
that one, Henry Denny, author of the first and so 
far only book on the feather-lice of Britain, main- 
tained that there were no lice in the Garden of Eden, 
since it is impossible to believe that “man in his 
pristine state of glory, and beauty, and dignity, 
could be the receptacle and prey of these unclean 
and disgusting creatures.” They, and doubtless fleas 
too, were created after the Fall, after Eve had eaten 
the apple. So if, as Linnaeus professed to have 
noted, fleas are much more partial to women than 
to men, it just serves Eve’s daughters right. 


Form of Bequest to the RPA 


Rrapers of The Literary Guide who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to remember 
the organization when making their Wills. Appended is a form 
of bequest which may be useful to friends who are desirous of 
allocating by Will or Codici!l a part of their estate to assist in the 
dissemination of rational views on religion and cognate subjects 


“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situated at Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding ‘Free of Legacy Duty,’ if so desired), to be applied to the 
general purposes of the said Association; and the receipt of the 
Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Executors for such legacy."’ 


The decision of the House of Lords in the case of Bowman 
versus The Secular Society Limited makes bequests to the 
Rationalist Press Association absolutely unchallengeable, and 
testators may therefore have every confidence that their expressed 
wishes will be strictly carried out. It may be added that a legally 
incorporated Society like the RPA has carefully defined objects, 
and is precluded from using its funds for any purposes other than 
those stated in its Memorandum and Articles of Association, 
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“Blasphemy” at Cambridge 


By HECTOR HAWTON 


FTER sixty-six years of uninterrupted publica- 

tion the Cambridge undergraduate magazine 
Granta has been suppressed until December 31 
because the Proctors considered that a poem in the 
May issue was “blasphemous.” The offending 
number of the journal appeared on May 2. On 
May 14 the editor was interviewed by the Senior 
Proctor in the presence of a police official who took 
notes. Later in the day the police entered the 
printing-works and stopped work on the production 
of the next Granta for three hours while they 
examined the contents. Four days later the editor, 
Mr Mark Boxer, was informed by the Proctorial 
Syndicate that he had been rusticated and his 
degree postponed; also that Granta would not be 
allowed to appear for the rest of the year. 

The decision very naturally provoked a storm of 
protest. A special meeting of the Union Society 
was called to debate the motion: “‘That this House 
considers that the action of the authorities in pun- 
ishing the editor of Granta for the publishing of an 
allegedly blasphemous poem ‘Aubade’ by (1) 
rustication from May 25 to June 11, (2) by post- 
ponement of his degree for a period not yet fixed, 
and by the suppression of Granta until the end of 
the calendar year, is excessive and to be deplored.” 
The motion was carried by 104 votes to 46. 

Mr Boxer was escorted from King’s College by 
a mock-funeral procession, while a piper played 
Flowers of the Forest. But the burlesque was not 
meant to conceal the very genuine concern. A four- 
page pamphlet was circulated in Cambridge bearing 
the names of ninety members of the University. 
No attempt was made to defend the literary merits 
of the poem, but it was strongly urged that the 
punishment was too harsh. “No doubt the Proctors 
had a problem and were obliged to take some 
disciplinary action over the Granta poem,” wrote 
Mr E. M. Forster, “but why do they prohibit 
future numbers of Granta when the editor who was 
responsible for the poem will no longer be in charge? 
It seems an unwarrantable interference with an 
undergraduate newspaper, and it is extremely hard 
on the editor-to-be. Personally, | hope this prohibi- 
tion will be removed. At present it creates an 
unfortunate impression. It suggests that discipline 
has degenerated into the desire to punish.” 

The editor of /sis commented: “It seems to us 
on the whole that the Proctors have acted harshly. 
There is a general feeling of regret here in Oxford. 
We none of us noticed the poem particularly at the 
time.’ The editor of the Cambridge Review told an 
interviewer that he was not inclined to take the 


poem seriously. “It was obviously in extremely bad 
taste, but it is not as though Granta is the Church 
Times or some other religious organ.” 

A leader in the Manchester Guardian makes the 
following comment: 


It is certainly a very bad poem both as verse and sense. 
It must make the agnostic reader shudder as much as 
the orthodox believer. Cambridge of all places ought 
to know by this time that the shutting down of under- 
graduate papers—even for a term—is not univer- 
sally regarded as the wisest way of administering justice, 
and certainly not the surest way of preventing the 
expression of blasphemy. 


The common-sense view of the man-in-the-street 
is expressed by Cassandra in the Daily Mirror: 


The right to crow and flap your wings belongs to 
every publication in the land, and the authorities of 
King’s College are making donnish asses of themselves 
when they try to curtail it. 


Cassandra points out that even a chaplain of one 
of the colleges expressed some doubt as to whether 
the poem was blasphemous when he remarked: “‘It 
is a new and exciting situation that someone should 
be sufficiently bothered to feel so strongly as to 
write in this way.” 

The poet himself, Mr Anthony de Hoghton, has 
put up a dignified defence: 


The poem does not seek to degrade the idea of God: 
that has been done already, which is what the poem 
states. So the crudity of some of its language is inevitably 
appropriate. There have always been individuals, and 
possibly collectivities, using the name of God as a means 
to greater gratification of destructive passion. The poem 
was provoked partly by anger at that state of affairs, 
and horror so great that impudent, facetious, or trivial 
language constituted at times the imposed manner of 
expression. 


A number of readers have asked that permission 
should be sought to publish the poem in The 


Literary Guide. \t must be pointed out, however, 
that although the existence of an archaic blasphemy 
law is deplored by all Rationalists, and has not been 
invoked since 1922, the law exists as much as the 
law of libel. Whether or not ‘Aubade’ would be 
considered blasphemous within the meaning of the 
Act, there is no doubt that the poem is in the worst 
possible taste, although the author’s sincerity is 
beyond dispute. We should warmly support the 
protests against the severity of the action taken 
against Granta, but to publish the more offensive 
verses—and they have to be seen to be believed— 
would be of doubtful service to Rationalism, 
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Meanwhile, the Senior Proctor has given per- 
mission for a new magazine, The Gadfly, to be 
published on May 30. This will fill the gap; but 
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the irony is that the original Gadfly was banned by 
the Proctors in 1888 and Granta took its place. So 
history turns full circle. 


New Light on the Brain 


By BRIAN H. KIRMAN 


LTHOUGH the history of philosophy can be 

written in terms of thousands of years, our 
knowledge of the mode of function of the brain 
dates from the last century only—from the con- 
tributions of Sechenov and Pavlov. Grey Walter! 
refers to their method of analysing the function of 
the brain by comparing what goes in and what 
comes out as the method of the “black box.’ In 
using this term he draws an analogy between a 
study of neurophysiology and communications 
engineering. This theme runs throughout the whole 
of his book, much of which is devoted to a very 
readable account of recent work on the electro- 
physiology of the brain, to which he has him- 
self made a very big contribution. He also gives 
some account of his and Ashby’s mobile, self- 
governing machines, including his now famous 
“tortoises.” 

Although as a scientist he exercises considerable 
restraint, he nevertheless makes philosophical 
implications from these creations—implications 
_ which are highly debatable. Whether one agrees 
with these implications or not, the book is well 
worth reading since it presents a simple and straight- 
forward account of what little is yet known about 
electrical “brain-waves.” For the information of 


that majority of readers who are not partial to - 


mathematics, he achieves this without resort to 
equations, algebra, or statistical formulations. 

Let me state at once that Grey Walter is an 
enthusiast and, like all enthusiasts, no matter how 
scientific, he is carried away at times. He suggests 
that the electro-encephalogram (EEG) will be, in 
children, a usual supplement to the conventional 
IQ tests. It is easy to conjure up a vision of future 
Ministers of Education justifying further cuts in 
teaching provision by pointing out that a large 
proportion of children have EFG’s which show 

- them to be unsuitable for higher education. Grey 
Walter's own comment on questions of economy is 
worthy of wide publicity. He states: “Our annual 
cost of conducting planned investigations of a 
fundamental nature into man’s supreme faculties is 
less than half that of one medium tank, and the 
money spent on brain research in all England is 
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barely one-tenth of one per cent of the cost of the 
National Health Services.” 

Grey Waiter’s enthusiasm for his own science 
tends to make him decry the value of the “black 
box” technique and to over-emphasize the impor- 
tance of a direct approach to an understanding of 
the function of the brain by measurement of this 
electrical activity. Like so many other scientists 
who are brilliant in their own fields, he becomes an 
innocent abroad when he strays into sociology. His 
suggestion that diplomats should be selected on the 
basis of their EEG findings is naive in the extreme. 
To attribute international differences to differences 
in brain function of diplomats as between visual 
and non-visual types is to revert to an unscientific 
approach to history on which everything was 
uncritically accepted as determined by the accident 
of the personal inclinations of the leading actors— 
e.g. the dissolution of the monasteries as a result 
of Henry VIII’s matrimonial entanglements, or the 
war with Spain to Jenkins’s ear. 

Although Grey Walter quotes Pavlov with 
evident approval, he makes the somewhat surprising 
statement that Pavlov was not interested in how 
things happened in the brain. This statement is 
surprising since more than half of Pavlov’s con- 
siderable literary output was devoted to precisely 
this problem. Pavlov worked, however, by meags 
of a process of deduction, by observing the behaviour 
of the animal or patient in certain set conditions. 
In his earlier researches Pavlov did much work on 
animals from which part of the brain had been 
surgically removed. He later came to the conclusion 
that, apart from crude efforts at rough localization of 
basic functions of analysis of sensory messages, 
more could be learned from a study of the intact 
animal. For some reason Grey Walter implies that 
this approach, which he characterizes as “holism,” 
is unjustified. In fact it seems likely that in such 
practical sciences as that of education the Pavlovian 
approach, which involves a study of the development 
of normal behaviour, is likely to be more generally 
useful than a technique which merely gives us a 
picture of the form of electrical activity in the brain. 

The brain is the organ of adaptation. In the 
animal it serves almost exclusively to adapt the 
individual to the environment. The special features 
of the human brain can, on the contrary, be 
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attributed to the fact that man has developed a two- 
way relation to his environment. He not only adapts 
to it but is himself able to adapt it to himself, to 
change and to partially control it. It is essentially 
work, with speech as an essential corollary for social, 
constructive labour, which distinguishes man from 
other animals. It follows from this that all the 
higher forms of nervous and mental activity, if they 
are to be usefully related to reality, must remain 
intimately connected with the day-to-day activities 
of the individual and of all his organs. It was 
Pavlov who emphasized in physiological terms the 
need for unity of hand and brain. 

It is natural that the electro-encephalographer, 
preoccupied with his alpha, delta, and other forms 
of “brain-waves” and with his mechanical “animals,” 
should under-estimate the essential unity of the 
highest and lowest of nervous functions and should 
rather speak of a hierarchy in the brain with the 
lowest levels as “serfs” or “‘peasants.”” This type of 
mechanical approach is a step forward from the 
technical similes of Descartes drawn from the 
primitive machines in use at Versailles. As machines 
become increasingly complex, so the epithet “‘mech- 
anical” has less force. Nonetheless, it is dangerously 
easy to draw far-reaching deductions from machines 
made up of one or two electrical units. 

One of the conclusions which may be favoured 
by study of such machines is that “psychosurgery” 
is a useful and practical procedure. The simplicity 
of the mechanistic approach has an appeal to the 
overburdened psychiatrist with limited therapeutic 
resources. This is a logical conclusion from a whole 
philosophy which resists and resents social change. 
The individual can be adapted to existing social 
conditions by schooling, by propaganda, by threats 
and discipline. In the last resort he can be adapted 
by “psychosurgery.” 

It is perhaps significant that in discussing the future 
of the human brain Grey Walter concentrates on a 
search for potential genius. He devotes little 
attention to the enormous potentialities latent in 
the ordinary individual. Clearly a form of society 
which can provide rich opportunity for all is less 
immediately interested in selection techniques based 
on brain electricity. Only a poor society able to 
afford full education for few of its citizens is liable 
to trust itself to such elusive techniques. The 
atmosphere of the chamber which houses the 
stroboscope seems more impressively scientific to 
the uninitiated than the relatively simple outfit of 
the educational psychologist. But the electro- 
physiologist who interprets the records produced by 
the machines is, like the psychologist and earlier 
forecaster of human fortune, himself human and 
fallible. He is especially prone to the errors 
engendered by the enthusiasm of a young science. 
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How odd it is that each and every one of us can be so 
right, and for such wrong reasons. Copernicus put the 
sun in the centre; but only because, with his old notions 
about circular motion, “it saved the appearances.” 

* * * 

It was the same with theologians who, in the storm 
and stress of Darwinian evolution, felt in their bones 
that there remained a vast gulf between man and the 
lower animals. 

In this they were correct; but not because man was 
essentially different. It was simply because, as an 
animal and the descendant of animals, he had become 
a much more complicated creature than they could then 
conceive. 

* * * 

I wish this lesson could be learned by both our old- 
fashioned and our new-fashioned students of humanity 
in the round. Prof. J. Z. Young and others have made 
it perfectly clear. No other animal has the neurological 
equipment for communicating with his fellows through 
language—based upon play of ideas which the highly 
developed frontal lobes of the brain makes possible. 

* * * 

A queer thing, language. Men alone can use (and 
misuse) it. Sometimes words, as such, influence sense. 
For instance, barnacle geese were first known in Ireland, 
and called Hibernicule. Shortened to Bernicule, this was 
confused with Bernacule—the shell-bearing barnacles. 

So the myth appears. I found an early example of it 
in Marston's The Malcontent, 1604: 


“Like yon Scotch barnacle, now a block; 
Instantly a worm, and presently a great goose.” 


* * * 


‘Another interaction between words and thought is 
when similarity of meaning, in unanalytical usage, is 
combined; and what should be two or more words 
remain one. In modern thought the great philosophical 
philanthropist is he who makes two words or symbols 
grow where one grew before! 

* * * 

These two forms of linguistic distortion make us 
appreciate the saying of Thomas Hobbes, three hundred 
years ago, that ““Words are wise mens’ counters, they 
do but reckon by them: but they are the mony of fooles.”’ 
Tough-minded thinking about language has been the 
mark of English philosophy from Hobbes to Hume, 
and from G. E. Moore to logical positivists. 

* * * 

We might however remember a less academic writer, 
Barry Pain, who decried those who maké the word 
master instead of servant; and so create a world in 
which all things are mixed and run into each other, in 
a violet twilight of virtues and sins... . 


“With the church spires below you, 
And no one to show you 
Where the curate leaves off 
And the pew-rent begins.” 
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THE SPANISH CATECHISM 


By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


VER since the democratic revolution of 1868 

academic freedom in Spain had been complete. 
A futile attempt in the seventies on the part of an 
obsequious Minister, even though limited to requir- 
ing all university professors to swear allegiance to 
the Crown and though successful at first, was 
defeated in the long run. Since then Spanish 
teachers had been able to teach whatever they 
pleased without fear of State reprisals. This state 
of affairs ceased with the present régime. 

At first the onslaught on academic freedom came 
from the Fascist wing of the régime. As a hangover 
from this first phase the SEU, a Falangist associa- 
tion, is the only association of students allowed in 
the country. And, like most things allowed, it is 
compulsory. But soon after he won the Civil War 
the dictator decided to lean heavily on the Church; 
and as a result of this decision the Ministry of 
Education has been virtually handed over to the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Universities, secondary 


and primary schools are now virtually controlled by 
the Church, and the educational institutions of the 
Church, good, bad, and even some of them quite 


incompetent, have conquered an all but equal status 
with the educational institutions of the State. 

All these circumstances make it the more impor- 
tant to realize what actually is the doctrine of the 
Spanish Church. This Church was great in the past. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, all in all, the 
Church that led the counter-Reforgation and 
Christianized the New World deserves to be con- 
sidered as one of the greatest institutions in human 
history. But from Cardinal Cisneros (anglice 
Ximenes) to Cardinal Segura, the reactionary Arch- 
bishop of Seville, there is a far cry. The great 
polyglot Bible is the monument of the Church which 
Cisneros incarnated. Where can we find a document 
to express the doctrine of the present Spanish Church ? 

The Catechism is the answer. There are two in 
circulation, officially adopted by the bishops. Both 
are by Jesuits. Father Astete is the author of the 
Catechism more widely used in the North. Father 
Ripalda wrote the Catechism in use in the Centre 
and South as well as in Spanish America. They are 
both booklets of roughly fifty pages octavo; but a 
more ambitious work should also be studied—a 
commentary on Father Ripalda’s catechism by a 
layman, Garcia Mazo, in collaboration with a 
Jesuit, Father Diez Hidalgo (Madrid, 1949). 

This work is remarkable in that it adopts and 
even enlarges upon an Appendix on Modern Errors 
added to both Catechisms by yet another Jesuit, 


Father Marquez. This section asserts that the chief 
modern errors condemned by the Church are four- 
teen, to wit: materialism, Darwinism, atheism, 
pantheism, deism, rationalism, protestantism, social- 
ism, Communism, syndicalism, laicism, liberalism, 
modernism, and Freemasonry. The teaching and 
profession of these errors is declared to be a mortal 
sin. A mere selection of passages from this appendix 
should suffice to give an idea of its level and intention. 

There are questions and answers, taken from the 
Catechism, and comments added by the authors of 
the book. Thus to the question “‘What does Dar- 
winism teach?” the answer is: “That perfect 
animals come from imperfect ones, and, in par- 
ticular, that man comes from the monkey.” To 
which the commentator adds on Darwin: “This so- 
called scientist was born in Schrewsburg [sic] 
(England). Endowed by God with a considerable 
gift of observation but with very little intelligence.” 
The Catechism is more forthright. ‘What can 
you tell me on Darwinism?’—*That it is a 
ridiculous and absurd system.”’ ‘‘Why ?’’—**Because 
it is ridiculous and absurd to build up any relation- 
ship between man, intelligent and free, and a stupid 
animal.’ This, however, is not the end of the story, 
for at a later stage, when the commentator points 
out that all these modern errors are particularly 
dangerous, we read that ‘“‘Darwinists say that we all 
come down from the monkey; therefore we lack 
understanding, therefore liberty, therefore we do 
not sin, therefore there is no hell.” 

Chapter V is devoted to ‘Protestantism and 
Socialism.”’ ‘‘Who was the founder of this heresy ?”’ 
is the question on Protestantism. And the answer: 
“An apostate, proud, and corrupt friar named 
Luther.” The commentator enlarges on this theme: | 

Protestantism is a heresy taught by Martin Luther, a 
friar, a froward, proud, and unbridled character. He 
entered a religious order on being frightened by a 
thunderbolt and left it because of his untamed character 
and his corrupt heart. 

Socialists fare no better. 

“What do Socialists claim ?’’—*That all wealth belongs 
to the State, which must share out equally among all 
both the fruit and the work.” ‘What can you tell me 
on: Socialism ?”’—**That it is an absurd and above all an 
unjust system.” ?’’—‘Because it goes against 
private property, which is sacred, and disposes of what 
does not belong to it.” 

And so, through similar pearls. on communism 
and syndicalism, we come to the béte noire of the 
Spanish Church: Freemasonry. 
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“What is Freemasonry perverse society which, 
under cover of humanitarian aims, contrives in its 
mysterious dens the ruin of society and of the Church.” 
“Through what means does it seek to achieve such 
perverse ends?”—‘‘Through crime, 
mystery.” 


As for liberalism, it is for the Catechism as for 
its commentator “the system that proclaims as a 
norm of action the independence of the human will 
and reason with regard to God” or, more shortly, 
“man’s rebellion against God.’ Both discriminate 
three grades of liberalism: the first teaches that the 
Church must be subordinated to the State; the 
second, that Church and State are equal and 
mutually independent; the third, that the Church 
is above the State, but in our days must tolerate 
the independence of the State and al! the liberties 
taught by liberalism. All these degrees are roundly 
condemned. ‘The State must submit to the Church, 
as the body to the soul.”’ As for the “‘liberties of 
liberalism,” none is licit. 


“What does freedom of conscience mean ?’’—‘‘That 
anyone can profess the religion his conscience dictates, 
and if none, none.”’ “Is it a fact that man may choose 
any religion he likes?’’—*‘No, for he must profess the 
Roman Apostolic Catholic, which is the only true 
religion there is.” “Must not the State protect the 
opinions of all its subjects ?”"—*Yes, sir, provided they 
are not condemned by the Church.” (This, of course, 
leaves unprotected the fourteen opinions listed above.) 

“What is freedom of the Press?”’—‘‘The faculty of 
printing and publishing without previous censorship 
every kind of opinion, no matter how absurd or cor- 
rupting it may be.”” “Should the Government repress 
such freedom by means of a censorship ?”’—‘‘Obviously 
yes.” “Are there other pernicious liberties ?’’—‘‘Yes, 
sir: academic freedom, freedom of propaganda and of 
meeting.”” ‘Why are they pernicious they 
are useful for teaching errors, propagating vice, and 
conspiring against the Church.” 

“What sort of sin is liberalism?”—‘‘A very grave sin 
against the faith.” “Why ?’—‘Because it is a sum of 
heresies and of errors condemned by the Church.” “‘Is 
it licit for a Catholic to call himself a liberal ?""—‘‘No, 
sir.” “Why ?”——‘Because of the scandal implied in 
taking on the name of an error condenined by the 
Church.” “Does a person sin gravely who subscribes 
to liberal papers?”—*‘Yes, sir.” “What ruies can be 
given to tell whether a newspaper is tiberal?”—‘‘The 
following: when the paper itself says so; when it is in 
favour of freedom of conscience, of worship, of the 
Press, or of any other liberal error; when it attacks the 
Sovereign Pontiff, the clergy, or religious orders; when 
it belongs to a liberal party; when it comments news and 
judges persons with a liberal criterion.” “What sin 
does a person commit who votes for a liberal candi- 
date a mortal sin.” “What are the 
weapons with which liberalism fights against Jesus 
Christ ?”—** The chief ones are social questions, journal- 
ism, and politics.” 


hypocrisy, and 
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To crown this display of obscurantism on the 
part of a Church once the leader of European 
thought, here is a note on patriotism. Among the 
high deeds of Spanish history, along with the 
Reconquest, the fall of Granada, and the discovery 
of America, we read: “The second war of inde- 
pendence against the Reds.” Among the Spanish 
heroes, along with the Cid and Gonzalo de Cordoba 
(Cortés is omitted, possibly with an eye on circula- 
tion in Mexico), we read the name of General 
Moscardo, who held the Alcazar against the Repub- 
lican troops. And in a footnote to a question on 
the National Anthem one can read this piece of 
advice: ‘Hear it standing, with your hand held up.” 
Thus the Spanish Church takes the side of Fascism 
in the Civil War which the dictator perpetuates. Let 
us all hope that she will be spared the consequences 
of -her own blindness. 

[Reproduced from the ‘Manchester Guardian” by 
permission of the author.} 


The Meaning of Meaning 


The Universe of Meaning, by Samuel Reiss. (Philo- 
sophical Library, New York.) 227 pp.; Index; $3.75. 
Ts is a book which deals clearly with some of the 
most interesting and pressing problems in modern 
philosophy and philosophy-of-science. It is written 
with lucidity, and the problems should be compre- 
hensible to any attentive non-specialist reader. 

Mr Reiss offers solutions to most of the philosophical 
difficulties he raises, which, although they may not 
always be startlingly original, have both plausible and 
original aspects. He makes an explicit distinction in the 
first place between “meaning” and the symbolic ex- 
pression which is used to convey this “meaning.” He 
thus makes the very necessary point that a de-person- 
alized (purely “‘objective’’) symbolism is merely a formal 
game which begs altogether the problem of the inter- 
pretation of these symbols, which is necessary if they 
are to be used to convey any sort of information. 

There are many further results of the distinction 
between the symbol and its “meaning.” He implies 
that the problems of philosophy and psychology are 
interrelated and supports the thesis that any sort of 
logical or linguistic system must be part of a behavioural 
usage. He also offers solutions to many well-known 
paradoxes such as those generally associated with 
Richard and Zeno. In particular this is done by placing 
emphasis on the interrelated nature of word-pairs such 
as “good-bad,” “tall-short,”’ etc. 

Mr Reiss claims to effect by use of a concept he calls 
“physico-semantic reality’ many further integrations 
and explanations that help to ease the state of confusion 
that exists in some parts of modern philosophy. 

This book appears to be of a very high quality, and 
deals comprehensibly and interestingly with its own 
proposed field. It should be of special interest to 
Rationalists with a predilection for philosophical 
problems, It is thoroughly recommended. 

F. H. GeorGe 
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The Miracle of Fatima Filmed 


By BERTRAM HENSON 


ERNARD SHAW was wont to lament that the 

theatre had ceased to be a place of worship, as 
it had been—to a lesser extent than he imagined— 
in the days of Aéschylus and Aristophanes. What 
of the cinema? Surely the darkness and the essential 
mystery of seemingly living shadows on a screen 
bring the cinema close in a resemblance to those 
“groves’’ mentioned in bated breath by the Hebrew 
prophets, where the mystery cults celebrated dra- 
matically a strange conception of divine bounty. 

At any rate, the abundant opportunities afforded 
by the resources of Hollywood to make the human 
hair stand on end have not been overlooked by an 
institution which is responsible for the word “propa- 
ganda” in its contemporary connotation; and some 
pious Catholics in America (with how much official 
encouragement we can but guess) have employed 
all the most up-to-date devices of cinematic tech- 
nique—glorious technicolor, orchestral and choral 
embellishment, and first-rate acting—to bring to an 
unbelieving world a convincing account of the 
“miracle” of Fatima. 

This, as anyone who has not seen this film may 
or may not have heard, was a “miracle” of no 
modest proportions—a wonder of Nature in every 
sense “‘super,’’ and so ideally suited to cinematic 
reproduction as to tempt the simple to suppose that 
it was all made up in the imagination of an over- 
worked screen-writer on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. To allay such an impression the screen 
blazons at the very beginning an assurance that 
“this film is true.”” And it proceeds to show us, 
without a shadow of doubt, what happened in the 
Portuguese village of Fatima on October 13, 1917. 

A month previous to that date, we see the Virgin 
Mary appearing in a cloud to three children playing 
on a hillside close to Fatima. She tells them that 
if they will attend upon her in the same place a 
month from that day she will give them a message 
to the world from her son Jesus. 

Why she chose to frighten three children ovt of 
their wits and get them into trouble with their 
parents, the local priest, the local government 
administrator-—naturally enough a very disagreeable 
character, for he was a Socialist-—who threatened 
to boil them in oil, and at last with the local bishop 
in person, all of whom regarded these children and 
treated them as little liars; and why this remarkable 
and quite important communication was not made 
direct to the headquarters of heaven on earth at 
Rome, instead of being an occasion of sorrow to 
the perplexed parents, persecution of the village 


priest, including the closing of his church by the 
secular power, and much understandable suspicion 
by that power that the whole thing was a propaganda 
stunt organized in the Vatican, are questions atten- 
tion to which would have spoilt the film. 

The message delivered in due course to the 
children by Jesus’s mother; in a quite passable 
American accent, expressed strong disapproval of 
the Russians who at that time were engaged in a 
revolution. It was Jesus’s wish to dissuade the 
Russians from their wickedness and to consecrate 
them to the Immaculate Heart of his mother. For 
this purpose he proposed to reveal a sign, only to 
the inhabitants of Fatima and nowhere else (for it 
seems to have escaped the notice of astronomers), 
the hoped-for effect of which would be the final 
dispelling of all doubt and scepticism from the hearts 
of men, including the Russians, who would then 
renounce the wicked vanities of Communism and 
Materialism and become Catholics. Should they fail 
however, to take advantage of this unusual oppor- 
tunity, there would be terrible wars. Who would 
start the wars was not disclosed. The heavenly 
language on this point, as on so many others in 
the past, was a little ambiguous. 

On the appointed day, October 13, 1917, it was 
very wet at Fatima, but this did not daunt the eager 
peasantry -of the several villages nearby who 
assembled in a multitude. The Virgin was a little 
late. She had promised to be there at noon and she 
did not turn up until ten minutes past twelve. One 
shrinks from attributing such unpunctuality to for- 
getfulness or to the rain. One prefers to regard it 
as a singular condescension to the film director, 
enabling. him to work up effective tension in the 
crowd and ominous threats from them to lynch the 
children for disappointing them. 

Suddenly a man shouted “Look at the sun!” 
Everybody naturally enough looked at the sun; and 
since the sun at noon in Portugal is probably a 
fairly brilliant orb, it was not surprising that the 
eyes of all should be dazzled, and that they should 
imagine they were “seeing things.”” At any rate, the 
report went forth that the sun danced about the 
sky that morning above Fatima, that it touched the 
horizon, and spinning at an alarming rate—like 
Saint Catherine’s Wheel—came out of the clouds 
towards the people, drying all their clothes. And 
lest the scoffer should stir up doubts, a photograph 
was published in the Osservatore Romano showing 
the sun on the horizon at noon at Fatima that 
memorable day. Unfortunately the same paper had 


| 
| 
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later to admit that there had been a little misunder- 
standing about that photograph. It had been taken 
some days later at sundown. 

To set all doubts at rest, however, on the afternoon 
of October 30, 1950, at 4 p.m., no less reliable a 
witness than the Holy Father himself ‘‘turned his 
gaze from the Vatican gardens to the sun, and there 
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was renewed for his eyes the prodigy of Fatima—a 
spectacle of celestial movements—mute but eloquent 
messages to the Vicar of Christ!’ So declared 
Cardinal Tedeschini to a monster throng of pilgrims 
to Fatima on October 13, 1951. Indeed, it is with 
this scene of organized mass enthusiasm for war 
that the film closes, to the music of Ave Maria. 


A Rationalist Considers 
By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


R HOPCUTT’S article in the June Guide 
invites Rationalists to consider a widening 
of their front. Instead of concentrating our fire on 
supernatural religion we ought, he suggests, to 
extend it to all “substitutes for Christian dogma.” 
He singles out Nazism and Marxism as specially 
worthy of attack; and I gather that the ‘‘authoritar- 
ianism”’ of Shaw and the Webbs, who were neither 
Nazis nor Marxists, is also an enemy. I do not 
know whether the Existentialism of Sartre would 
qualify. But as Mr Hopcutt stresses “independence” 
as his ideal, Sartre, who stands for the self-affirma- 
tion of the ego, might perhaps be allowed to pass. 
It is of course true that the twentieth century has 
seen an increasing intellectual polarization. To 
quarrel with this is to quarrel with history. For 
this polarization is a natural consequence of the 
work accomplished by Rationalists of the previous 
century. Before modern Rationalism began its work, 
it was assumed that man was part of a hierarchy of 
immortal beings ranging from God, the Creator, up 
above to the devil down below. As the spiritual 
world was a hierarchy, so was the terrestrial. 
Earthly power was ordained by God. By ordering 
ourselves lowly and reverently to earthly power, we 
ordinary beings could qualify for eternal happiness 
with God. By resisting, we qualified for eternal 
damnation with the devil. The early Rationalists 
directed their attack at this hierarchical myth, and 
with the help of Copernican astronomy, Newtonian 
physics, Darwinian biology, and historical criticism 
of the Bible, effectively destroyed it for thinking 
people of all classes. It survives today as a form of 
official propaganda kept up to prevent the unthinking 
from starting to think. 

What Mr Hopcutt calls intellectual polarization 
inevitably follows. For the Rationalist attack is not 
merely on erroneous opinions. In the nature of the 
case it is also on those who profit by their pro- 
pagation. Now those who profit by the propagation 
of the Christian (or Jewish, Moslem, Hindu, Budd- 
hist, or Shinto) myth are a formidable army. They 
comprise not only the paid clergy of the respective 
faiths, but every politician who finds them an indis- 


pensable instrument of government; every employer 
who finds that denominational schools turn out 
more docile workers than secular schools would; 
everyone, in short, who (as a Japanese diplomat put 
it) believes in his creed “‘because he knows it is 
untrue.” They are, I say, a formidable army. And 
it is a fact, unfortunate perhaps, but borne out by 
all experience, that a formidable army cannot be 
beaten by independent intellectuals, but only by 
another equally formidable army. 

Now Mr Hopcutt is perfectly free to say that he 
will not have victory at that price. If he likes to 
stand on an intellectual pedestal (the simile is, | 
think, more apt than that of a besieged city; for no 
one is troubling to besiege Mr Hopcutt), despising 
the mob below who range themselves under rival 
ideologies, | am not saying him nay. There are a 
lot of Rationalists who share his attitude. I once 
shared it myself. That I have since abandoned it is 
due to the fact that I want Rationalism (or Atheism, 
Secularism, Humanism—I don't care what you call 
it and am not interested in disputes over words) to 
win, and consider my intellectual independence 
a cheap thing compared with victory. I do not ask 
Mr Hopcutt to agree. But I do ask that there 
should be room in the RPA for both those who 
agree with him and those who agree with me. And 
his proposal that the RPA should reinterpret the 
word “religion”? to cover what he calls ‘the various 
substitutes for Christian dogma,” and declare war 
on them all, means that there would no longer be 
room for both. 

I think that if the RPA took Mr Hopcutt’s advice 
and became a Stylites column ir no man’s land, 
offering a perch only to those who rejected all 
ideologies and confined themselves to pure criticism, 
its influence would be even less than it is and would 
soon dwindle to nothing. For, to put it plainly, 
there are not enough negative Rationalists to form 
an Association with any hope of successful propa- 
ganda. The historic function of the RPA has been 
to attack religion and to publish books against 
religion which the average commercial publisher 
would not handle, In doing so it has done great 
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work. It has recruited people of widely different 
political outlooks—Liberals like J. M. Robertson, 
Socialists like Harold Laski, Marxists like Professor 
Childe, Conservatives like Adam Gowans Whyte. 
During the last war the opinions of RPA members, 
it is safe to say, were almost, if not quite, unani- 
mously anti-Nazi. Yet the Guide published during 
the war a series of articles by an eminent biologist 
arguing that there was a scientific basis for Hitlerism. 
I disagreed, but I think it would have been a mistake 
to reinterpret the basis of the RPA in such a way 
as to exclude the eminent author. I suggest that it 
would be a mistake now to reinterpret it in such a 
way as to exclude, say, Professor Childe. 
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I think, therefore, that the RPA does well to 
continue to concentrate its guns on the field of fire 
proposed by its founders—namely, supernatural 
religion. There is endless work to be done in that 
direction. As the Rationalist attack develops, the 
defence is driven to new shifts. Anyone who knows 
the field and is willing to man a gun should be 
welcomed without any political test. He may or 
may not agree with Mr Hopcutt that Marxist 
dialectic is without “the slightest empirical justifica- 
tion.” He may or may not have cosmic hopes or 
believe in inevitable progress. He may or may not 
like the human race and its silly face. All this is 
not to the point. The fight against religion is. 


How Right was Malthus ? 


By D. G. MACRAE 


ALF-WAY between the death of Parson 

Malthus and our own time one of the most 
shrewd of nineteenth-century economists wrote an 
essay on the subject of this book’. W. Bagehot’s 
essay is, like the present volume, about Malthus as 
the theorist of population, and Bagehot regarded 
his subject as being essentially an unworldly, unso- 
phisticated, and rather touching figure. If one 
were writing the history of economic thought from 
the perspective of 1953, one would see Malthus not 
merely as a pioneer in the study of population, but 
also as one of the most shrewd and realistic analysts 
of economics since Adam Smith. Today it is not 
uncommon for people to envisage him as an 
anticipator of Lord Keynes. 

His public fame, however, is as author of The 
Principle of Population. A\\ around us voices of 
despair cry that the world’s population grows far 
and fast beyond the world’s capacity to support the 
human race, even in a condition of near starvation. 
Those who make this claim take Malthus as their 
patron saint, and the real man and his real views 
are lost in a furious hubbub of propaganda. This 
excellent new book should do much to redress the 
balance. It consists of three essays by Mr H. L. 
Beales, Prof. D. V. Glass, aad Mr Alan Peacock, 
a magnificent bibliography by J. A. Banks and 
PD. V. Glass, and two reprints of extremely scarce 
works in which Malthus himself epitomized his 
views. The book ts attractively printed and, despite 
the variety of its contents, can be read with pleasure 
as a whole. It is remarkably cheap—-especially when 
one considers the inflated prices which the original 
versions of the two papers by Malthus attract in 
the second-hand book trade. 

In the first essay Mr Beales sets the historical 
background—social, economic, and intellectual— 


briefly and with an admirable wit. Prof. Glass then 
goes on to analyse the actual demographic doctrine 
of Malthus in the light of our modern knowledge 
of the reproductive habits of mankind. Such a 
chapter could be technical and difficult, but this is 
neither. Finally, Mr Peacock treats some of the 
economic implications of Malthusianism in both its 
ancient and its modern forms. Incidentally he deals 
especially nicely with Sir Charles Darwin’s recent 
prophecy that the human race will be unable to 
maintain the practice of family limitation by con- 
traceptive techniques—a view that is asserted with 
great firmness but little evidence. 

Malthus, as everyone knows, began by prophesy- 
ing a grim future for the world in which the flood 
of human births, checked only by vice and misery, 
must constantly tend to outrun the available food 
supply. Such views, he believed, clearly demon- 
strated the incapacity of humanity for perfection, 
or even for any very permanent progress. Later 
Malthus altered his opinions: to misery and to vice 
he added the possibility of moral restraint, though 
deploring the possibility of artificial contraception. 
Some of his followers today continue to deplore, 
others merely to despair of the efficacy of this 
remedy. As this book clearly demonstrates, a more 
scientific demography reveals an infinitely more 
complex situation and one in which there is much 
more room for reasoned hope and for the beneficial 
effects of reasoned social policy. The subject of 
this work could not be more important, and the 
treatment within this space could not be more 
complete and more interesting. Justice is done to 
the minatory memory of Malthus, and justice is also 
done to the more generous hopes of mankind. 
"Introduction to Malthus, edited by D. V. Glass. (Watts.) 

215 pp.; Index, Bibliography; 10s. 6d. 
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God and the New Dimensions 


By ANTONY FLEW 


HESE two books! together comprise the second 

main part of a teutonically big three-decker 
project under the general title Das Evangelische 
Glaube und das Denken der Gegenwart (Evangelical 
Belief and Contemporary Thought). The author is 
a Lutheran theologian at Tubingen. Little can be 
inferred about the contents of the first part, con- 
sisting of three volumes, for these have not been 
translated; and only the most passing references are 
made to them (e.g. CFNS, p. 36). The third part, 
not yet available, is going to “look at the world’s 
past history and at the problem of its future’ and 
to ask whether “the facts of our present world- 
condition permit us, despite all suffering and all 
apparent meaninglessness, to hope for a_ brighter 
future’ (TSWV, pp. 256 and 258). Presumably the 
publishers are confident that no injustice will be 
done by treating the two volumes separately, for 
they give no explanation of their anthologizing. 

Heim’s interests and reading are wide, not only 
in theology and in orthodox natural science, but 
also in literature, and even psychical research 
(TSWV, Ch. V passim). He writes sometimes with 
eloquence and often finds just the most illuminating 
analogy (e.g. TSWV, p. 170, where God’s miracu- 
lous interventions are compared with an editor’s 
last-minute stopping of the presses to make an 
alteration), though the experience of two great wars 
has taught the world to expect from Heim’s country- 
men his preference for the military (e.g. CFNS, 
p. 121, on the “shell-proof” soul, and p. 86: the 
“soldier . . . experiences directly the gigantic conflict 
in which his nation is struggling, on a long front, for 
a new configuration of the world’’). 

Since the contents of The Transformation of the 
Scientific World View—which have their place in 
Heim’s greater project—are already fairly well-worn 
themes in this country, we concentrate on Christian 
Faith and Natural Science. Heim starts with “the 
shock administered to belief by the contemporary 
picture of the physical universe” (p. 11), partly a 
matter just of size (“Man is an infinitesimal grain 
of sand in the midst of an immeasurable sandy 
waste,” p. 13), but mainly due to the feeling that 
physics has somehow shown that men are not 
really after all at the centre of things, for “If this 
entire solar system were to ... melt away... 
that would be as negligible a happening, in relation 


to the thousands of millions of similar systems 
which crowd the universe,” etc. (p. 14). 

The classical secular counter to this sort of ploy 
is F. P. Ramsey’s move: to refuse to be “impressed 
by mere size” and to insist on “seeing things in 
perspective.”* This needs to be supplemented by 
argument that perspectives are necessarily a function 
of interests and point of view, and may and musi 
vary from person to person and with the interests 
of the same person from time to time. Thus when 
and in so far as we share the professional concerns 
of astrophysicists, human affairs are as negligible as 
a single grain of sand in an immeasurable desert; 
whereas when and in so far as we are concerned with 
human affairs, then people sust come first and the 
galaxies nowhere. Superstition is the belief that 
there is an absolute point of view, uniquely correct 
for all people and all purposes, intrinsic, however 
hidden, in the universe itself. (This is wrong for 
the same sort of reason—though this whole matter 
is far more difficult—as is the belief in Absolute 
Motion.) 

But Heim at least appears to take another line, 
hankering for such an absolute point of view 
divinely sanctioned (p. 184) by Man’s “eternal future 
being the main preoccupation of the Creator of the 
universe” (p. 14). The “purpose of the book is to 
demonstrate . . . that not only the ego but also the 
reality of the personal God in fact belongs to a 
dimension which is different from those of every- 
thing which is accessible to scientific investigation” 
(p. 34). The first part of this enterprise is aimed to 
show that our egos, the essential centres of each one 
of us, are forgever elusive to scientists. Many people 
have suffered queer experiences—bilocation, dis- 
sociation, and all the others recorded (curiously 
enough!) in books of abnormal psychology— which, 
like other unfamiliar things, are excessively but 
unsurprisingly difficult to describe in our available 
everyday vocabulary: some of these cases Heim 
quotes. But his argument seems primarily to depend 
on failure to distinguish between contingent matters 
of fact (which could have been, but are not, other 
than they are) and necessary truths of logic (which 
could not be otherwise, because their truth depends 
solely on the meanings of the words involved). To 
Heim is “‘clearly revealed the fateful character of 
the ‘placing’ (Setzung) which determines my 


‘Christian Faith and Natural Science and The Trans- 
formation of the Scientific World View, by Prof. Karl 
Heim. (SCM Press, 1953.) 256 and 262 pp.; 2Is. 
each. 


2See the Epilogue to his Foundations of Arithmetic. 
L.. Susan Stebbing’s excellent Philosophy and the 
Physicists quotes the whole passage and generally is 
most relevant here. 
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existence.”’ For “Even though there are neither logical 
nor scientific objections to the removal of the point 
now to any other position one may prefer [sic], yet 
I am irremovably and unexchangeably bound with 
fetters of iron to this position which is ‘my’ present” 
(p. 59). These attitudinizing dramatics depend on 
gross confusion—between the boring logical truism 
that wherever I (Heim) now am is necessarily where 
I (Heim) am now (for the so-called “egocentric 
particulars,’ words such as “I” and “now,” etc., 
refer always to the speaker and his present position), 
and the exciting would-be factual falsehood that I 
(Heim) am always bound to the particular place in 
which I (Heim) as a matter of fact happen to be, 
which is simply false; for Heim is not now in prison 
(fettered or otherwise). Furthermore he makes clear 
that he is not generally fatalist at all (c.f. e.g. p. 69), 
so that is not his point. 

The second part of the enterprise is to argue— 
with force and ingenuity and an admirable famili- 
arity with Kant, the non-Euclidian goemetries, and 
even Edwin Abbott's Flatland (London, 1885; 
reprinted Blackwell, 1932)—that there might be as 
it were other dimensions and other spaces in which 
egos, God, and other entities unfound and unfind- 
able by scientists, might privately be housed. 
Without exploring the intricacies, one point: at best 
these novel manceuvres can only hope to provide 
one more example of a move between the horns of 
an old dilemma—safeguarding religious utterances 
against all possible falsification by recalcitrant 
empirical fact, at the cost of shifting the theologian’s 
problem back to showing how anything can sig- 
nificantly be said, in human language, necessarily 
drawing its meaning from the experience of this 
world, about God who is necessarily transcendent 
(or resident “in other dimensions”).! 

Always in reading contemporary continental 
philosophizing | wish that some word of the Anglo- 
Saxon “linguistic” work could be got across. No 
breath has reached Heim in his otherwise catholic 
reading, and even Positivism is for him never 
Logical Positivism, only Comte, who is held in- 
directly responsible for Rosenberg’s Myth of the 
Twentieth Century (pp. 184-5). 

Until something of this reaches Europe, British 
philosophers will be inclined--sadly or impatiently 
according to temperament—to dismiss such reason- 
ings as these about “the enigma of our personal 


‘See here, of course, Hume’s Dialogues Concerning 
Natural Religion and, in the “‘linguistic’’ New Look, 
Wisdom's “Gods” in Logic and Language; Vol. 1 (Ed. 
Flew, Blackwell, 1951; this and its companion 
volume provide an introduction to this sort of 
philosophy generally); and Flew, Nowell-Smith, and 
others on “Theology and Falsification,” University, 
Vol. I. 
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individual existence’’ (p. 45) as the inappropriately 
agonized products of misconceptions of the “logic of 
person-words.” And this is a pity; because some 


of those who most conspicuously need the new 
“linguistic” discipline—the German Protestant theo- 
logians and the French atheist Existentialists—have 
things to say to our sometimes complacently 
cloistered academics, out of their earnestness about 
and experience of the harshness of our tormented age. 


Tribute to Charles Bradlaugh 


ATURALLY we have come nowadays to 
speak irreverently of the frock-coated effigies 

which the frock-coated Victorians set up to com- 
memorate those whom they honoured. Yet how 
fine that statue of Charles Bradlaugh looked, facing 
the bright sunshine, with the beautiful flowers, of 
colours carefully selected, at its base, when a large 
gathering of Rationalists visited Northampton on 
May 3 to pay tribute to his memory. 

My own acquaintance with Bradlaugh began at 
a very early age when, if I was fidgety and trouble- 
some, my mother would give me a bound volume 
of Punch to keep me quiet. Hence I was quite 
familiar with the—truly disgusting—cartoon “Kicked 
Out.”? Of course I did not know what it was all 
about and could not read the word “Atheism” upon 
the scroll in Bradlaugh’s left hand; I could only 
conclude that the man depicted was some particularly 
awful blackguard (a word all the more terrible 
because we children were forbidden to use it), and 
this was, of course, the very impression which those 
who employed the artist Tenniel, later the much 
revered Sir John, required him to give. Not until 
many years later did I learn that Bradlaugh was a 
hero—one of the greatest heroes—who had behind 
him no organization, no Church, no Army, who 
fought for causes that offered no rewards, temporal 
or eternal, who fought alone and won alone. 

When Bradlaugh was dying the House of Com- 
mons passed a resolution expunging from the 
Journals of the House the resolutions excluding him 
in former years. This is surely a very dubious form 
of recantation— 


The Mo-ing Finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on : nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line 

Nor all your Tears wash out one Word of it. 


These resolutions should rather have been branded 
upon the institution that made them; we should all 
like to expunge the records of our misdeeds. Outside 
the Houses of Parliament the brutalities of War are 


2Reproduced on p. 195 of Champion of Liberty: Charles 
Bradlaugh (Centenary Volume). (Watts; 1933.) 
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recorded for ever, in stone, by the genius of Rodin 
in his Burghers of Calais; the barbarities of Peace 
should be recorded with the same permanence. 
One would have liked to see more young people 
at Northampton, for it is for them to ensure that 
the freedom which Bradlaugh won for us is not lost 
bit by bit. In spite of the “dwindling congregations” 
of which one hears, the Church of England, thanks 
to its social and political advantages, is stil! enor- 
mously powerful and never more than at the present 
season. Everyone who attempts a eulogy of a 
benefactor such as Bradlaugh soon feels that every- 
thing that he wishes to say was said, once and for 
all, by Lincoln at Gettysburg. It is for us, the 
living, to see that Bradlaugh’s work is not undone. 
E. L. KENNAWAY 


NOTES AND NEWS 


HAT should have been the attitude of Rationalists 

to the Coronation? Letters have poured in showing 
some sharp differences of opinion. We have even been 
chided for maintaining ‘‘a pointed silence.” The answer, 
of course, is that there is no “official’’ Rationalist 
attitude. We publish in this issue a review of Professor 
Percy Black’s The Mystique of Modern Monarchy which 
deals in detail with this problem. All Rationalists would 
profit by reading this timely and fascinating account of 
the psychological reasons for the phenomenon we have 
just witnessed—the rise of monarchical sentiment in 
this country at a time when so many kings have lost 
their crowns. 

x * * 


The attempt of leading Anglicans to identify loyalty 
to the Crown with church membership made little 
impression on the millions who enjoyed the rich 
pageantry and the undoubted beauty of the archaic 
ceremonies. They were impressed—who could fail to 
be ?—by the superb manner in which the young Queen 
carried out the heavy ritual duties. Looking back, many 
must feel that the Coronation was a symbolic act that 
did something to cure the nation of its inferiority com- 
plex. Emptied of political content, the Crown can be 
regarded as a symbol on which the national unity is 
projected. 

* * * 


“But is it rational?” some of our correspondents 
persist. ‘What is our attitude to be when Church and 
Crown go together like strawberries and cream?” We 
must choose our mentors and work it out for ourselves. 
Pure consistency is an idol before-which only the pure 
mathematician need immolate himself—and he is out 
of the real world. Philosophers nowadays distinguish 
between “‘nonsense” and “important nonsense,”’ which 
may afford a clue. But of course it is not “rational” 
to waste wood on bonfires, salute a flag—or climb 
Mount Everest! 

* * 


Neither torrential rain nor the worst traffic jam 
Londoners could remember affected the success of the 
RPA Annual Dinner and Dance at the Trocadero 
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Restaurant on June 11. Two of the principal speakers, 
Lord Boyd Orr and Professor P. S. M. Blackett, were 
Nobel Prize winners; and the third, Dr Hermann Bondi, 
has won international fame for his contributions to 
what is sometimes called “The New Cosmology.” 
Reports of the speeches will be given in the August 
issue of The Literary Guide. 


* * * 


Only a few days remain to send in applications for 
places at the RPA Eighth Annual Conference. There is 
still room, and room also for those who can get away 
for the bare week-end only—-Friday evening to Sunday 
evening (at a reduced rate of 3 guineas). A second coach 
tour, to Lady’s Bower in the Pennines (8s. 6d., and tea 
2s. 6d.), as an alternative to a visit to a steel works, has 
been arranged for Monday afternoon. When applying 
state your choice. 


* 

Bristol Rationalist Group cordiaily invites readers to 
the Crown and Dove Hotel, Bridewell Street, Bristol, 
on Wednesday, July 15, at 7.30 p.m. Mr J. Little on 
“From Malthus to Lysenko.” 


* * * 


Positivists in this country are not sufficiently numerous 
to function as an effective organization, yet the general 
principles for which they stand have won wide accep- 
tance. The English Positivist Committee are therefore 
to be congratulated on their decision to found the 
“Auguste Comte Memorial Lecture,”’ with the collabora- 
tion of the London School of Economics, to encourage 
the study of sociology and philosophy. The inaugural 
lecture was given on May 12 by Isaiah Berlin, CBE, 
MA, Fellow of All. Souls College, Oxford, before a large 
and appreciative audience. Mr Berlin’s Third Programme 
broadcasts on the philosophers of the Enlightenment 
attracted considerable attention and even drew a leader 
from The Times. He wears the fashionable, intellectual 
“New Look,” but to those in the audience who felt 
themselves to be heavily indebted to Comte some of the 
trends behind the dazzling brilliance must have seemed 
bewildering. For Comte undoubtedly encouraged the 
schematization that is nowadays frowned upon. The 
Marxian Dialectic, the Positivist ‘Stages,’ and the 
various theories of historical cycles are myths, according 
to Mr Berlin. One came away from his lecture with a 
feeling that his conclusions would comfort many whom 
he probably had no intention of consoling. 


RPA 81, ANNUA: CONFERENCE 


FRIDAY, July 10—TUESDAY, JULY 14, 1953 
at STEPHENSON HALL, SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY 
Subject 
The Impact of Religion on Daily Life 
Speakers 
SIR SHELDON DUDLEY . PROF. A. E. HEATH 
MISS WINIFRED TAYLOR, MA, EdB 

DOUGLAS HOUGHTON, MP . R.S.W. POLLARD, JP 

DR H.S. FERNS . C. BRADLAUGH BONNER, MA 


Accommodation and lectures 5 gns., Non-members 6 gns., Students 
34 gns. Apply now to RPA Ltd., Johnson's Court, London, EC4 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Claims of Yoga 


Your. contributor Mr F. H. George, in the April issue 
of The Literary Guide, suggests that as the propositions 
of such a system of thought and practice as Yoga are 
not “publicly testable’ they do not measure up to the 
criteria of a “rigorous predictive science of reliable 
knowledge.” Does it necessarily follow that Yoga is any 
the less a system of reliable knowledge of another sort? 
Mr George allows that the propositions of such a system 
“involve logical constructions used in the same manner 
as in scientific theory,’ but he claims that they are 
merely “privately testable." Yoga is indeed a system 
which by means of “‘systematic self-discipline” seeks to 
achieve an “inner harmony.’ That inner harmony, how- 
ever, is conceived of as a by-product resulting from the 
yoking with something beyond one’s own ego; and 
incidental to the attainment of such harmony is the 
withering away of a mass of habitual personal practices 
associated with the personal pronoun “‘I.”’ The process 
is necessarily laborious and the ends only slowly attain- 
able by different persons in vastly differing degrees. Does 
such a personal process lend itself to public testimony 
and detailed examination in the scientific sense? In 
contrast with the readily communicable details of the 
experiments and researches of, say, an organic chemist, 
humility and subjugation of ego surely seal the lips of 
a Yoga devotee as to the details of his personal spiritual 
adventuring. At most he can be called upon to give an 
account of generalized consequences from general 
actions. Such accounts in the literature of the subject 
may well deserve Mr George’s closer attention. Perhaps 
Mr George tends to identify “reliable knowledge” too 
exclusively with the fruits of objective science as we 
know it in our century. The working propositions of a 
great deal of extensively shared ways of doing things and 
of living may be equally deemed “reliable knowledge.” 
Johannesburg Mark EMDOoN 


Genetics 


Are Rationalists united by a common antipathy to 
Christianity or by a common belief in the value of cool 
reasoning and scientific detachment in the search for 
truth? If the latter, one would expect writers and corre- 
spondents in the Guide to be particularly careful not to 
be dogmatic, not to make bold assertions unwarranted 
by the evidence; to acknowledge the existence of weighty 
and authoritative evidence on the other side and, if 
space permits, its nature; not to allow hate or mere 
antipathy to creep in, nor to impute wickedness or base 


motives to those who disagree with us. This they should | 


do no matter what topic is under discussion. 

An illustration of how a Rationalist should not 
present a case is provided by the article in the April 
issue, “Biology Can Help’’—the title led me to expect a 
scientific (if non-technical) essay, but I was disappointed. 
As one of the “abnormals,”’ having a serious hereditary 
eye disease, I have looked into medical genetics more 
closely than I might otherwise have done, and my con- 
clusion is that genetics is of very little value in forecasting 
who will or will not be defective. Genetics is still in its 
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infancy as far as animals are concerned and only just 
born as far as human beings are affected. Is the case for 
eugenics really as puny as Mr Reader’s inaccurate and 
badly stated article makes it look? My own opinion is 
that, in the present state of human genetics and psycho- 
logy, the eugenists should withhold judgment until 
there is more evidence. D. H. R. Cook 


Bedford . 


**Rationalism in North America”’ 


IN regard to the article by Howard McConnell in the 
April issue of The Literary Guide, it is obvious that he 
does not know too much about Humanism in the 
United States. Corliss Lamont is a Professor of Phil- 
osophy at Columbia University and has written a very 
able book called Humanism as a Philosophy, but the 
American Humanist Association is not under his direc- 
tion. There is also a small New York group called “‘The 
Church of the Human Spirit,” led by Dr Charles Francis 
Potter, one of the “original’’ Humanists in the States. 
Then on the Pacific Coast there are Humanist groups 
in Seattle and Los Angeles, but who are not affiliated 
with the American Humanist Association. Mention 
should be made of the Ethical Culture Societies located 
in many cities east of the Mississippi River, with their 
magazine, The Standard, and their splendid history of 
pioneer work in childhood education, in modern housing . 
developments, and in the Visiting Nurse Association. 
Someone more capable than I should be asked to 
write an article to supplement Mr McConnell’s. It would 
be very interesting reading. Kay VINING 


Baltimore 18, Md. 


Why Are Sacred Writings Sacred ? 


LorpD RAGLAN says: “There is not the slightest probability 
that secular writings or stories have ever become sacred.” 
May I draw attention to the Old Testament book of 
Ecclesiastes? It cannot have been written as a sacred 
book; for its ethics are secular and hedonist. Yet it has 
been canonized—thanks to its ascription to Solomon 
and to interpolation by the rabbis. 

May I also draw attention to the Apocrypha? These 
books have never been sacred to the Jews; they were 
not, therefore, written as sacred writings. The Jews 
excluded them from the canon and did not even preserve 
the Hebrew originals, where such existed. But the 
Catholic Church has canonized the books of the Apoc- 
rypha. Here is a clear case of secular writings becoming 
sacred to a particular Church. 


Oxford ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Mr Gollancz’s Dilemma 


May I remind Mr A. D. Cohen that “‘alibi,”’ especially 
when printed in italics as a Latin word, means “‘else- 
where” and is not (in spite of American usage) a synonym 
for “excuse”? May I ask him, too, if he considers Mr 
Gollancz is in a worse predicament by being “balanced 
uneasily between the horns of his dilemma” than if he 
were on the horns of a dilemma? W. H. MAKIN 


Bolton 
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Problems of von BERTALANFFY 
“An outstanding contribution to understanding of 
the principles and potentialities of life.”"--TRUTH 

25s. net (7d.) 


Your Brain and You GN. RIDLEY 


‘A really excellent, well-illustrated account of 
up-to-date knowledge on the subject... I have no 
hesitation in recommending it.” 

-JOHN LONDON’S WEEKLY 


9 plates 18s. net (6d.) 


The Feast of Unreason 
HECTOR HAWTON 


“Mr Hawton’s clever and lively book.” 
NEW STATESMAN 


15s. net (6d.) 
The Thinker’s Handbook 


A Guide to Religious Controversy 
HECTOR HAWTON 
“The ground covered in 240 pages is very wide; 
early beliefs, superstition, the beginning of modern 
science, lead to Ly on the problem of values, 


the problem of evil, free will 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEME 
net (5d.) 


Paper cover 2s. 6d. net (3d.) 
Man Answers Death CORLISS LAMONT 


An anthology of over three hundred and fifty poems, 
unique because it centres in the Rationalist philo- 


sophy of existence 
15s. net (8d.) 


The Evolution of Law and Order 
A. S. DIAMOND 


“As 4 contribution to the comparative sociology of 
law, 1t would be difficult to overestimate the value 
of Mr Diamond's book.” 

—LISTENER 


21s. net (7d.) 
Primitive Law A. S. DIAMOND 


“The most important contribution to the study of 
the origins and early history of law which has n 
published for many years. 
—SCOTS LAW TIMES 


15s. net (8d.) 


The Story of Prehistoric 
Civilizations DOROTHY DAVISON 


“As an introduction to a vast subject, non-specialist 
readers will find The Story of Prehistoric Civilizations 
rehensive.”’ 

HN O° LONDON’'S WE EKLY 


84 illus. 12s. 6d. net (6d.) 
Finding the Missing Link 

ROBERT BROOM 
“He puts the case for the ape-man status of 
1. africanus extremely well .. . a thrilling account 


of Dr Broom’s own discoveries,” 


Ilus, 6s. net (4d.) 
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THE LITBRARY GUIDE 


Readers of the Literary Guide 
will be interested in the 


INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF SEXOLOGY 


This Journal, with Editorial Boards in more 
than 20 different countries (ranging from 
Australia to America, Sweden to China, Israel 
to Czechoslovakia, and Germany to Spain), 

rovides the only really international medium 

lor the exchange of news and views and the 
publication of original work on human relations 
in sex and marriage. 


The standing of the Journal may be 
from its Editorial Board for the British Isles 
(Dr Clifford Allen, MD, MRCP, Mr Ambrose 
E. Appelbe, MA, LLB, Dr Eustace Chesser, 
Mr Alec Craig, Professor F. A. E. Crew, MD, 
DSc, FRS, Dr E. Elkan, MD, and Mr Kenneth 
Walker, FRCS, with Mr Cyril Bibby, MA, MSc, 
FLS, as Editor.) 


You are invited to apply for a specimen copy 
(price 6s.) and details of subscription rates to 
the British Agents: A. Vernon Keith & Co., 
Napier House, 24/7 High Holborn, 
London, W.C.|I. 


auged 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Personal, 2s., Trade, 3s., per line of approximately nine words. 
Box number \s. extra 
Replies + 4 Box Nos. should be addressed to “The Literary Guide,” 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


BOOKS WANTED 


E or more copies of A Martian Examines Ceetenty by Levett. 
Wen Attwell, Box 676, East London, South Africa 


MISCELLANEOUS 

BOUND volumes of The Literary Guide for 1952 are now available, 
price 16s. (inland postage 6d.). C. A. Watts & Co. Ltd 
BLANKENBERGHE, Belgian Coast. Hotel Astoria. 7 days, £7 10s. 
inclusive; English spoken. Special terms for parties. 
THE ge cay 4 GUIDE. gg rate for 12 issues: 73. 6d. 
=e =. A. Watts * Co. Ltd., 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, 

leet Street, E.C.4 
A CHURCH with a place for Reason. Information about Unitarian- 
ism. Please send stamp. L. G., Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 
Square, W.C.1. 


LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meetings |] a.m. Questions after Lectures, 
Admission Free. July 5—Archibald Robertson, MA: “The Future 
of Ethics.” July 12--S. K. Ratcliffe: “Eisenhower and McCarthy.” 
July 19—-R. Clements: “Social Fact and Fiction.” July 26—Closed. 
Re-opening Sunday, September 13. 


OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


Donations received May | to May 31, 1953 
£1--W. Edward Meads. 10s. 6d.—C. H. -E. E. Bissell, 
C. M. Green. 5s. 94.—J. W. Nash. 3s. 
2s. 6d.—Dr H. Oo. Watkins-Pitchford, N. G. Spiller. 2s.- 
Day. Is. S5d.—“Anon.” 


Total costed since January, 1952: £707 8s. Sd. 
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Thrift Books 


EACH Is. 6d. NET 


EVOLUTION IN OUTLINE (Diagrams) _ 
Prof. T. Neville George 


THEATREGOING Harold Downs 
WHAT'S ALL THIS ABOUT GENETICS? 
(Diagrams) Rona Hurst 


THE LADDER OF LIFE (Diagrams) 
A, Gowans Whyte 


GETTING TO KNOW ENGLISH LITERATURE 
T. G. Williams 


FINDING OUT ABOUT ATOMIC ENERGY 
(Diagrams) Dr J. L. Michiels 


A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES | 
(1919-1950) Esmond Wright 


A SIGNPOST TO MATHEMATICS 
(Diagrams) A. H. Read 


SECRETS OF AN AUTHOR Peter Fontaine 


THE GLANDS INSIDE US (Diagrams) 
John Ebling 


YOU SHALL HAVE MUSIC Sidney Harrison 


BROWSING AMONG WORDS OF SCIENCE 
T. H. Savory 


YOUR FAMILY AND THE LAW 
Robert S. W. Pollard 


FROM MAGIC TO MODERN MEDICINE 


S. G. Blaxland Stubbs 


THE POLISHED PLOUGHSHARE Sjd Fox 


THIS MATTER OF MIND 
Brian H. Kirman, MD, DPM 


FOCUS ON FILMS J.P. le Harivel 


MUST MAN WAGE WAR? 
Prof. F. A. E. Crew 


WHAT GOES ON BENEATH BIG BEN 
C. D. Bateman 


BOTANY FROM THE BEGINNING 


(Diagrams) H. L. K. Whitehouse 
BALLET IN BRITAIN SINCE THE WAR 
Clive Barnes 


YOUR CHILD AT SCHOOL G. F. Lamb 


Inland postage: 
1 vol. 2d.; 2 vols. 4d.; 3 vols. 6d; 
4 vols. 7d. 


EACH Is. 6d. NET 


The Story of the Bible 
MACLEOD YEARSLEY 


History of Anthropology 
DR A. C. HADDON 
Psychology for Everyman 
A. E. MANDER 
Five Stages of Greek Religion 
PROF. GILBERT MURRAY, OM 
Morals, Manners, and Men 
HAVELOCK ELLIS 
The Twilight of the Gods 
RICHARD GARNETT 


Thinker’s Library 


‘The Liberty of Man, and Other Essays 


~ R. G. INGERSOLL 


An Easy Outline of Astronomy 
(illus.) M. DAVIDSON, DSc, FRAS 
Human Nature, War, and Society 
JOHN COHEN 
‘The Universe of Science 
PROF. H. LEVY 
A Short History of Women 
JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 
‘The Origins of Religion 
LORD RAGLAN 
Your Body: How it is Built and 
How it Works (illus.) 
DR D. STARK MURRAY 
The Distressed Mind 
J. A. C. BROWN, MB, ChB 
Men Without Gods 
HECTOR HAWTON 
Progress and Archeology 
PROF. V. GORDON CHILDE 
‘The Chemistry of Life : An Easy 
Outline of Biochemistry 
J. 8S. D. BACON 


Inland p ge 3d. per vol 


EACH 1/6 NET 


c. A. watts & co.ttpo. +5 & 6 JOHNSON'S COURT FLEET STREET LONDON 
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